m When narrow vision distorts history 


John Brown—and the 
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Russian poet recently created 
difficulties for himself at 
home, and a stir ing by 

the publication of poe: Babi 
Yar.” The title refers te PEA site of a 


ever, is a rebuke to the Russian 
people for the REEE S of anti 
itism amo. e 


poet’s principal device, as he gazes 
at P Yar, (“No memorials at Babi 
... I am filled with dread.”) is 

Slit some of the outstanding vic- 
tie of anti-Semitism in world his- 
tory, and to ogy a with 
them; he rises to the c 

a 
am every old man 

who was shot here. 


am every child 
who was shot here 


o part of me 
will ever forget this! 


There is no Jewish blood 


Mr. Meyer, a New York City lawyer 
and student of the Civil War era, 


edit new rej ie 
Wentworth Higginson’s classic, Army 
Life in a Black Regiment. itd 
Books, N. Y.) 
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in mine. 

But all anti-Semites hate 
me a a hardened 
venom— 

I am as hateful to them 
as a 


And that makes me 
a real Russian! 


One of the greatest and wisest of 
the statesmen of ancient Greece 
perhaps the first of the nadia aes Te- 
ae in the recorded history of 
the Western world—was Solon, of 


justice in the Aa -State of se 
“When t who have not suf- 
— injustice are as adani as 
thos 
i a ‘eae of the United States 


fellow man was an injury, a esti 
injury, done to him. And when he 
realized that mere talk would not be 
enough—he acted. 


The name of John Brown is rarely 
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mentioned today—except to be 
viled. 


ma 
interpret them so that 
a meaningful and sss ajo 
whole. ” said Em “is ex- 
a by eo les Than all his 
history. Broader and deeper 
a we ‘write our annals.” 
Is it fair or accurate, as a value 


and “disorderly conduct” 

The contemporary Governors of 
Virginia and Massachusetts gave 
oe ee testimony that rebuts the 
usation 
said, “Whatever 


drew may 


* The book was hailed by the reviewer to 


ailed only a few earlier by 
John Brown’s accuser, in American Herit- 
age, as “truly perceptive.” No comment. 
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thought of John Brown’s acts, John 
ight.” A luna- 


him to say that 


his integrity as a man of tru 

Even among more scholarly and 
able historians than those who make 
uperfi 


uld not have seceded were it not 


rapen Ferry. Thi 


n for many 


voted for Buchanan in 1856 

“As the time for the Same 
election of 1856 approache 
most horrible visions seemed to fee 
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that the election of a Republican Pe 
dent in 1856 meant the secession of a 
the Slave States, and rebellion.” 


THE CRISIS 


a 


> 


o 


Dias 


Even in his failure at Harper’s Ferry, 
Brown succeeded, what he did 
achieve _by his death—and for this, 


when rebellion 
had the spirit and 
. Folksongs relate 
history more accurately than so 
many historians, and one of the ver- 
sions of the people’s marching song 
that concludes “His soul is marching 

n!” contains the telling line “For 
Treason hung because he struck at 
treason’s root.” And that is why the 
later folk-poet Carl Sandburg wrote 

“They buried him and he walked 
out of the grave, by God.” 

Why the blind spot of present day 
historians about John Brown? The 
verdict of history, given the passage 
of enough time, is usually just. When 
the participants in a historical drama 


and balanced truth emerges. 

There 5 one notable exception. 
tory of race relations in the 
United States is our blind spot. The 

all sections of 
post-Reconstruc- 


re, in 
oe area, unable to face reality, and 
so accept the versions of our history 
hat are ae premised on the as- 
sumption that the pre-Civil War Ne- 
gro was not quite a human being. 
What moved John Brown to fight 
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was that he saw and felt and knew 
his human brotherhood with the 


ts by v 
he concluded that it had to be met 
with violen 

This is not to say that in honoring 


too lacking in the sense of identifica- 
tion and indignation over the wrongs 
done their brothers that was the out- 
standing fact about the Old Man 
f ther 


nsc: s peddled 
under the E label “American 
History.” 

John Brown needs no new defense 
in the f The Crisis, where, 
thirty-six years ago, Clarence Dar- 
row wrote simply: is cause was 
the greatest cause for which any mar- 
tyr ever lived and died! The Liberty 
of Man . The earth needs and 
will always need its Browns.” The 
real significance of Brown, the man 


e 
studied and Sr ie soa oe cially a 
we compl 

over the minor chips ‘tha t hav 
made in America’s Wall—the Wall, 
more cruel than Berlin’s, of discrim- 
ination between 
North and 


ed with the gran- 
deur gs f spiri ‘thet the Old Man had. 
ished an ex- 
isa dinsrity valuable tool for those 
interested to learn for themselves, 
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and to ee available for their chil- 
tudents, or their friends, 


Ys 
X 


Story. 
, (author of Race, 
: The Story of 
F.E.P.C.) had the brilliant inspira- 
tion of A John 


or dismiss him as a “‘murdere! 


es, who is a director 


“3 A John 
f it is hith- 
un ish rest woul 
i require one to go to many 
musty sources. Those who cannol 
afford it should see that their library 
purchases it, for here is a segment 
of the real American heritage 


= 


rst Oke of the book, sub- 
FOF ù 


own letters and other writings, chron- 
ologically arranged. The second sec- 
tion, “In The Words of Those Who 
Knew Him” gives a collection of first 


nd reports, from people who en- 
countered or worked with the O 
a d from his children. The 


oetry 
prose of some of the greatest 


- * Published by pee ponent, London & 
w York, 427 pp., $7.5! 
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names in American letters, that was 

inspired by Brown’s life and work. 
Some of the material in 

Literary Heritage” 


Hefi Melville and Carl Sandburg; 
the text 5 gett Darrow’s Crisis 
article; icle by Gamaliel 
Bradford, “Lee's biographer, side-by- 
side with D . DuBois’ chap- 
ter from his Brown biography. One 


surre be ever a sacred duty, it 
is against slavery”). One is touched 
and surprised to read the m 


“With a Rose” written by Little 
Women’s Louisa May Alcott on the 
day she noted in her diary as the 


day of execution of “Saint John the 
Just.” Most valuable of all is the- 
text of a speech, not hitherto avail- Sp 


able, delivered by Frederick Doug- 
lass on May 30, 1881, at the anni- 
versary of the founding of Storer 
College at Harper’s Ferry, an address 
during ich Brown’s prosecutor, 
Andrew Hunter, sat on the platform, 
and after which he came over and 
shook hands with and congratulated 
Douglass. 

The greatest source of TORES 
ment and inspiration is in the firs 
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section of the book: “In His Own 
Words.” It is here that we can read 

f John Brown’s developing sense of 
identification with the Negro people 
—his willingness to live, suffer, and 
die with them for the freedom of all 
men. It is in reading his own words 
that we can come to understand how 
he came to be ready to die for the 
principle, all men are brothers 


The historian who reports John 


at t 
to live.” It is the man’s life before 
Kansas and Harper’s 
greatest importance tod. 


of fre 
Gites, and “invited them tó sit in his 
family pew. He wrote for the Ram’s 
o a short-lived Negro newspaper 
ished in k in 1847, an 


whites by tamely submitting to every 
species of indignity, contempt, and 


wrong, instead of nobly resisting 
their tal aggressions from prin- 
ciple.” In ringfield, in 1851, h 
rote a prospectus for the “League 


since the awakening of the Southern 
Negro during the last decade: “Noth- 
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ing so charms she American isn 
Color 


times the number they now have 
were they but in earnest to 
secure their dearest rights.” 

In John Jay Chapman’s discussion 
of the Old M 


Brown’s own words i 
Brown Reader one api gns how 
fully Bernard Sha own words 


about St. Joan, in the: preface to his © 
play about her, apply to Brown: “A 
genius is a n who, seeing fur- 
ther and probing deeper than other 
people, has a different set of ethical 
valuations from theirs, and has ener- 
gy enough to give effect to this extra 
vision and its valuations in whatever 
manner best suits his or her specific 
talent.” 


John Brown Reader has been 
ignored by those paladins of Amer- 
ican culture i in the North, The Times 


message. The Dallas, Tex., News calls 
the book 
for students of Brown 


disc mixture of simplicity, im- 
paea and nobility which ani- 
ted the man himself.” From the 


shadow of the guns of Fort Sumter, 


a saint or a devil? Even if you have 
formed an opinion, this well-edited 
collection of stories and letters might 
ee it. . This was no ordinar 
Ple enty of food for thought 
SEE Brilliant editing. 
e long-dormant souls of white 


o stim- 
the job, however, remains 

done. 

Howard Zinn’s enh fo the 


n “AL 


stoo; 
making sure it is labeled ‘colored’.” 


aS 


I should like to close by quoting 
the tribute pai 
Chase, 
fessor Emeritus of English at Smith 
College, to Dr. Ruchames’ A John 
Brown Reader, 


n knowledge of this subject 
has been widely increased and the 
illumination provided by Brown’s letters 

commen who 
actually knew him, whether or not they 
es) e manner in which he car- 
ried out sag bie rai faith, has been 


e 
priceless to 
I like to think of that meeting held 


eternally a the possible cost to 
ourselve: 


CHRYSLER LOCAL #7 takes out an NAACP life membership. Pictured from L 


are Arthur Johnson, ex 
iffin, chairman, 
local president; Mrs. Carol 


utive secretary, Detroit branch, receiving the $500 check; 
als U. 


air practices oe ‘ee; Mike Marasco, 
r; 


arber, local member and 
cio. 


id by Mary Ellen 
the noted novelist and m= j 


